CHRISTMAS: AN. ANCIENT 
'Z~r-2~= ASIAN ‘ FESTIVAL 


Festival originated only 
after the Birth of Christ* 
and that Christmas festi¬ 
vities were introduced to 
Asia by Europeans, but 
two thousand years before 
Christ the same festival 
was celebrated in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. whose people spoke 
a language. Sumerian, 
which has been found to 
be similaf to Tamil e.g. 


self of his sins in the past 
year, to renew his strength 
for the New Year and to 
find a substitute on which 
could be laid his sins a goat 
was sacrificed. According to 
the Bible even in Israel goats 
were sacrificed and the prac« 
tice of sacrificing goats still 
obtains among the Hindus. In 
Babylonia the New Year fes¬ 
tival lasted 12 days and 


Sumerian 
ia = five 
Ur city 
Udu « sheep 
galu ■» man 


Tamil 
ei = five 
ur - city 
adu = sheep 
al = man 


Dr Earl W. Count, a Pro¬ 
fessor of Anthropology in 
New York says: "Mesopotamia 
is the very ancient Mother of 
Civilization. Christmas began 
there over four thousand 
years ago as the festival 
which renewed the world for 0 
another year. The "twelve 
days of Christmas; the bright 
fires and probably the Yule 
Log; the giving of presents; 
the carnivals with their floats; 
their merrymakings and 
clown ings, the mummers who 
sing and play from house to 
house: the feastings; the 
church processions with their 
lights and songs—all these 
and more began there cen¬ 
turies before Christ was born. 
And they celebrated the arri¬ 
val of a New Year.” 

Mesopotamians believed that 
their chief God. Marduk, had 
built out of empty space an 
orderly world and then creat¬ 
ed Man after a fight with the 
demons of Chaos. At the end 
of each year after crops had 
been harvested and the fields 
were dead Marduk had to 
fight the demons of Chaos 
again to renew the world and 
bring back life to the plants. 
The Hindus still carry a dis¬ 
tant memory of the festival 
after the crops had been 
harvested, in the Thai Pongal 
and Mattu Pongal. 

Coat sacrificed 

According to the Mesopota^ 
mians at this time of the New 
Ye? r man h^d to purify him- 


Christmas festivities even now 
last 12 days up to the feast 
of Epiphany on January 6th 
when Christmas decorations 
in Christian houses are re¬ 
moved. 

There was also among the 
Babylonians a festival called 
Sacaea at which masters and 
slaves exchanged places. It 
was a distant memory of this 
festival which remained in 
his sub-conscious mind that 


guard laugh in my presence’ 
and Subha the guard ordered 
to slay the King and he him¬ 
self reigned here 6 years un¬ 
der the name Subharaja.” 

From Babylonia, the festi¬ 
val spread to Israel, then to 
Asia Minor, then it spread 
through the Balkans up the « 
Danube Valley into Europe. 

Ancient beliefs which were 
in existence thousands of 
years before the Buddha or 
Christ have been incorporated 
into Buddhism and Christia¬ 
nity. Dr. Stanley Cook, Edi¬ 
tor of "Cambridge Ancient 
History”, referring to Bud¬ 
dhism says: "For the New 
born inherits his fate from 
his predecessor somewhat as 
the events in the ‘old' year 
that ‘dies’ and just as the old 
year has gone for ever so the 
individual has gone, though 
his general character is trans¬ 
mitted to the one who is re* 
born. 

Buddhism more than any 
other religion is closely re¬ 
lated to Christianity. The 
Buddha or ‘enlightened’ one 
(‘a title like Christ ‘anointed’ 
one") was Siddartha Gau* 


By Pauliniis Tambimuttu 


made King Yasalalaka Tissa 
of Ceylon (110—118 A,D.) ex¬ 
change places with his gate¬ 
keeper Subha and had his head 
cut off for his troubles. 

The Mahawansa reports: 
“Now a son of Datta the gate- 
watchman named Subha who 
was himself a gate-watchman 
bore a close likeness to the 
King. And the palace guard 
Subha did the King Yasalala- 
katissa in jest, bedeck with 
the royal ornaments and 
place upon the throne and 
binding the guards turban 
about his own head, taking 
himself his place, staff in 
hand, at the gate he made 
merry over the Ministers as 
they paid homage to Subha 
sitting on the throne. Thus 
was he wont to do from time 
to time. 

Now one day the guard 
cried out to the King who 
was laughing "why does this 


thama. Like Jesus he was 
tempted and traditions of his 
person and his miracles and 
the vicissitudes of Buddhism 
in the East are of the great¬ 
est interest on account of the 
points of resemblance with 
the growth of Christianity in 
the West.” 

Ancient festivals sought 
to promote the annual revi¬ 
val of vegetable life. Such 
were the cults of Osiris in 
Egypt. Attis in Asia Minor 
and Dionysus in Greece. 
Osiris’ wife was Isis. Dr. 
Cook says- "the picture of 
Isis who became Queen of 
Heaven with the young Horus 
on her knee served to fami¬ 
liarize tha Christian world 
with the figure of the 
Madonna and the child 
Jesus". The Madonna is 
called Mary, which name is 
similar to the Goddess Mari- 
amman of the Hindus, 













Decoding the Indus 

script 





IN the early half of 
1954 the “Ceylon 
Daily News” publish* 
ed several of my arti¬ 
cle on the Indus Val¬ 
ley Civilisation, and 
the decipherment of 
the Mohenjo - Daro 
script. 

At the second Interna¬ 
tional Conference on Asian 
Archaeology held in Hotel 
Samudra, an epoch-mak¬ 
ing event was referred to 
in one of the papers viz: 
the decipherment of the 
Indus script by the Scan¬ 
dinavians by means of a 
computer. The computer 
gave the verdict that the 
language of the Indus 
Valley was proto-Dr avi- 
dian. 

The paper referred to was 
read by Dr. A. Veluppillai, 
Lecturer in the University of 
Ceylon and the book h© quot¬ 
ed was “Decipherment of the 
protoDravidian Insriptions 
of the Indus .Valley Ciyilisa- 
tios” by the Scandinavian 
Institute of Asian Studies 
(Copenhagen, 1969) 

'Die die-hards who were 
present at the conference who 
insist on wearing blinkers and 
do not like their pet theories 
being challenged, as usual 
challenged the innocent com¬ 
puter. but to me and to most 
of others who were present 
who heard of this work for 
the first time, it appeared 
that it should be made known 
to tile lay-man. 

That the Scandinavians 
wer© not strangers to the 
Indus Civilisation is well 
known to scholars throughout 
the World but not to rabble- 
rousers in Ceylon. Oscar 
Montelivs in “The Civilisation 
of Sweden in Heathen Times” 
says “It seems to us that 
there are strong grounds for 
the opinion that beginning of 
the Bronze Age in Scandi¬ 
navia w r as not connected with 
any great immigration of - a 
new race but that the people 
of the North learnt the art of 


Europe” days “We have long 
ago seen that the dawn of 
civilization broke in the East 
and that from the earliest 
Neolithic onwards its spread 
westward over Europe was an 
affair of oriental influence, 
the West receiving tardily 
and in comparative poverty 
what the East was only giving 
after long familiarity within 
its own. borders — the spont¬ 
aneity and adaptive vigour 
with which they took to them¬ 
selves the elements of Ori- 
ential culture that reached 
them, typify not passive re¬ 
ception but positive reaction. 

Writing and numeration, 
astronomy and mathematics 
w*ere all invented in the East , 
to be pinned to the service 
of a static civilisation, domi¬ 
nated by the temple and the 
court, and it was the hard 
mould of urban culture that 
kept that civilisation static. 


by Paulinus 
Tambiniuttu 


When the culture of cities..: 
came to Europe, it was taken 
into a social tradition already 
matured on other tines, and 
the ancient inventions and 
discoveries of Sumer. Babylon 
and Egypt were vitalised by 
the Greeks in whom the Euro¬ 
pean dawn of civilisation 
passed into bright morning.” 

Since the International 
Conference I have obtained 
the following information on 
the decipherment by the 
Scandinavians, Asko Parpola, 
a young Finnish Indologist 
specialising in Vedic Philo¬ 
logy, and Seppo Koskienni, a 
young scientists specialising 
in computers, and scientific 
adviser to International Busi¬ 
ness Machines, Finland de¬ 
cided to us© a computer in 
the decipherment. I.B.M. 
graciously offered to provide 
tile necessary computer time 
free of charge. The Northern 
Europe University Computer 
Centre also made a similar 
gift. They were assist¬ 
ed by Aska’s younger brother 
Simo Parpola, a young Assy- 
riologist. and guided by Penth 
Alto, Professor of compara¬ 
tive Philology, in the Univer* 
sity of Helsinki 
The language used in the 
Indus Valley appears to be 
closely related to proto- 
Elamite ths language used 
in ancient Elam G R 
Hunter referring this re¬ 


semblance says “The number 
of resemblances eem to be 
too close to be explained by 
coincidence” (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society 1932), 
I. M. Dyakonov in Chapter 
HI of Yazyki drevney pered- 
ney Azii (Moscow. 1967) 
enumerates all the arguments 
to prove that Elamite and 
Dravidian are genetically re¬ 
lated and that there has never 
been any plausible theory 
that either of them is related 
to any other language 
The Brahmiscript deriv¬ 
ed from tile Indus script. The 
Indus script resembles the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. Sir 
John Marshall says “The 
script as represented by the 
Indus seals is mor e like the 
Egyptian pictographic system 
than any other known script.* 
(Mohenjo Daro and the In¬ 
dus civilisation Vol II). 

These languages appear to 
have reached even Europe. I 
was the first to point out the 
connection between ‘KONE’ 
meaning ‘KING* in Tamil 
and ‘KONIG* meaning King 
in German. which became 
‘King* in English. I was also 
til© first to point out the con¬ 
nection between ‘MAC’ mean¬ 
ing son in Gaelic and ’Makan* 
meaning son in Tamil bet¬ 
ween “onru* ‘einthu* # ettu* 
in Tamil which mean ‘one’, 

‘five*, and ‘eight* respectively, 
between ‘ola’ meaning ‘wave* 

in Spanish and ‘ala* meaning 
‘wave* in Tamil 

The postage stamp of Fin¬ 
land bear s the picture of a, 
lion rampant with a sword in 
its pay. It# resemblance 
to the Ceylon flag may mean 
remote ethnic connections. 
The Aryan word for lion is 
‘leo* in Latin, ‘leon* in French 
‘lowe* in German etc. The 
word ‘Sinlia* is clearly of 
non-aryan origin as the word 
for ‘lion* in Tamil ‘Sinkam’ 
and in Swahili ‘Simba’ (I 
am obliged to the Prime Min¬ 
ister of Kenya who prompt¬ 
ly replied to my enquiry for 
the African words for ‘lion’) 
There was a ancient King 
of Babylonian who was reign¬ 
ing before the Aryans came 
to India. He was called 
‘Naramsin’. This name is still 
used in Ceylon as one of my 
ancestors w r as Narasinka Map- 
pana Mudaliyar. Therefore 
the ‘sinha* clan is nn ancient 
clan of the Indus Valley and 
Babylonia which adopted an 
alien language. 

There is a link between 
ancient Elam and ancient 
Ceylon which was known as 
Tlam”. The computer will 
in the years to mome provs 
my theories. 


making bronze by intercourse 
with other nations The re¬ 
semblance of the grave during 
the last part of the Bronze 
age as well as other circums¬ 
tances point to such a con¬ 
clusion. 

From Asia the “Bronze 
Culture” if wu rrmv sn express 
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cle on the Indus Val¬ 
ley Civilisation, and 
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the Mohenjo - Daro 
script. 
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computer. The computer 
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language of the Indus 
Valley was proto-Dravi- 
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Ceylon and the book he quot¬ 
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'Die die-hards who were 
present at the conference who 
insist on wearing blinkers and 
do not like their pet theories 
being challenged. as usual 
challenged the innocent com¬ 
puter . but to me and to most 
of others who were present 
who heard of this work for 
the first time, it appeared 
that it should be made known 
to tlie lay-man. 

That the Scandinavians 
were not strangers to the 
Indus Civilisation is well 
known to scholars throughout 
the World but not to rabble- 
rousers in Ceylon. Oscar 
Montelivs in “The Civilisation 
of Sweden in Heathen Times” 
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there are strong grounds for 
tlie opinion that beginning of 
the Bronze Age in Scandi¬ 
navia was not connected with 
any great immigration of a 
new race but that the people 
of the North learnt the art of 
making bronze by intercourse 
with other nations The re¬ 
semblance of the grave during 
the last part of the Bronze 
age as well as other circums¬ 
tances point to such a con¬ 
clusion. 

From Asia the “Bronze 
Culture” if we may so express 
the higher civilisation depen¬ 
dent on the knowledge of 
bronze had gradually spread 

itself over th© continent of 
Europe in a northerly and 
North Western direction un¬ 
til at last it reached the 
coasts of tli© Baltic.” 
Christonher Hawkes in his 
“Prehistoric Foundations of 
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T HE three cases of George 
Fifcld Glenh Ford and 
Mrs. Naomi Henry quoted by 
Mr. Amarasin weeraratne 
rTi^.es Weekender . October 
S) can well oe explained as 
cases where hereditary memo¬ 
ries have been inherited through 
aii Ancestor The investigators 
should have verified whether 
these three people were‘in any 
fcir *e&c£nded Either legitimate¬ 
ly o. Uleeitlihatel- from the 
^Abple w&A«e previous lives 
they called und*r hypnotic 
regression 

Mi. S- F. de Suva, former 
Director of Education, once re- 

t laced the case of a- man who, 
whfcfc shown an Egyptian mum- 
ihy Tkht into a trance, and 
etited that it was he who 


By PAULINUS TAMBIMUTTU 


dressed the mummy thousands 
of years ago. He was asked to 
sign his name and when the 
mummy was lifted the identi¬ 
cal Symbols which he had 
given k $ his signature ap¬ 
peared under the mummy. 

The science df genetics is the 
youngest of the biological 
sciences, and will soon prove 
that even race memory can be 
inherited, and remain in the 
eub-consciou^ mind ahd be 
brought to the surface unddr 


giveh conditions. Ih the above 
Case the mAh mi£ht have des* 
cended fro& his Egyptian ances¬ 
tor who dressed the rhummy 

There have beCn CasCs where 
black Children have been born 

t6 Europeans. and husbands 
were contemplating dlvbrce. but 
research revealed that several 
decides earlier, there was a 
Negro ancestor, end that th* 
black Child waft a “throwback”. 

Mv owh b^thbr hid k child 


*> 

sd 


without a hand. He was worried 
as neither his ancestors nor 
those of his wife ever had such 
a child, but my father, who was 
well versed in genealogy, told 
us that, he had an ancestor 
called Vi java Kulankai Ary a 
Chakravarti who was reigning 
in Jaffna and that, he got the 
appellation “kulankai’ 1 'Which 
means “without a hand” My 
nephew was thus a “throwback” 
on his remote ancestor 


Mutations suddenly occur in 
genes A famous case was that 
of Queen Victoria. She had no 
haemophilia ancestors, but she 
handed the condition on to the 
former Russian and Spanish 
dynasties through her daugh¬ 
ters; but not to the reigning 
English house Thu- the muta¬ 
tion must have arisen In her 
body or in the eronads of either 
of her parents. 

The piace of the mind ih 
tune, and of time in mind has 
still to be explored. J. W. Dunne 
in “an experiment with rime” 
and Professor Charles Richet 
in “l/Aventr et la Premonition” 
have cited several cases of pre- 
cognitive experiences. Cases of 
psychokinesis or the ability of 
the mind to influence matter 
have been demonstrated by Pro¬ 
fessor J. B. Rhine of Duke Uni¬ 
versity . 

The case of Mozart might well 
have been a case of mutation 
of genes or a throwback oh an 
unknown ancestor. Other cases 
can be explained as -th* inter¬ 
play of mind on time and need 
net be explained a* memories 
of a previous life. 
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_ THE ISLAND _ 

Tambimuttus linked 
to linguist 


I refer to-the article 
entitled “Tambknut- 
-tus enriched our cul¬ 
ture” by K. S. Siva- 
kumaran and to state 
that the late Mr. S. 
Tambimuttupillai of 
Atchuvely was mar¬ 
ried to the widowed 
mother of the late 
Rev. Father Gnanap- 
ragasar, the famous 
linguist and scholar. 
His scholarship was 
even recognised in 
Germany (before 
Hitler) that a special 


postage stamp with 
Fattier Gnanapraga- 
sar’s portrait was 
printed and issued. 

The late Mr. S. 
Thambimuttupillai’s 
printing press which 
regularly printed and 
published the weekly 
paper “Sanmarka 
pothini” and “Tri¬ 
bune” was known as 
the Gnanapragssat 
Press at Atchuvely. 

W.P.S. 

Anuradhapura , 
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EDITOR 

landlord 
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FROM THURS. 29th 
A LONE SPY ON A DESPE¬ 
RATE MISSION INTO NAZI 
GERMANY THE WARS MOST 
EXPLOSIVE ADVENTURE ! 


FROM 

GAMINI 


‘a smith or a worker in me¬ 
tals’. 

Asokamala is referred to as 
Asokamala-devi in tha Maha- 
vamsa. This is also under¬ 
standable. Deva in Pali could 
mean ‘a deity, the sky, a rain 
cloud, a king. The feminine 
form of this word is devi 
which could mean ’a goddess 
or a queen’. Now how could 
a kammara dhita (daughter 
of a smith) or a candali be¬ 
come a goddess or a queen? 
| The answer is simple, With 
Asokamala’s elevation to the 
rank of consort of Prince 
Saliya, the son of the reign¬ 
ing ‘monarch, she naturally 
became Asokamala-devi. 

B. J. GUNATILAKA 
1 Colombo 5 

Balangoda man 


derthal man. Some of Dera- 
niyagala’s statements have no 
doubt given rise to this popu¬ 
lar impresion. In Point of 
fact the estimate of age 
arrived at by the Carbon 14 
method is 2070 4* 114 years 
before the present time This 
means that this “race” of 
people had not died out even 
as late as Dutugemunu’s time” 
(Prehistoric Archaeology of 
Ceylon p. 32) 

When oh when, will there 
be honesty in archaeology 
honesty in history, honesty in 
anthropology, honesty in pub¬ 
lic life in Ceylon? A history 
published by. a reputed uni¬ 
versity should contain accep¬ 
ted facts of history, but the 
University History of Ceylon 
contains ‘some fantastic hare¬ 
brained theories of certain 
individuals. 

PAULINUS TAMBIMUTTU 

Bambalapitiya 


Warner Bros present 

!«Starring 1 

Michael York rllSai 
Elke Sommer 


LAST 2 DAYS 

UebxH 

10.30 a.m. — 3 — 6.15 p.m. 

DON’T MISS IT — BRING 
THE WHOLE FAMILY 
TODAY ! 



WEMBLEY 

MANEL 

RAJ 

VIJAYA 

Als 

QUINLON — 
ANUSHA — 1 
ANURA — A 
JAYAjVIINI — 
MINERVA — 
S.K. — Matar 
PRINCE — Ga 
SAMUDRA — 
JAYANTHA — 
RATNAVALIE 
NEW CINEMA 
CHAYA — Keg 
SHAMROCK — 
SANDALANKA 

$ 

GAMINI — Eh? 

• Gamini * Mi 
• Senadheera 
* Anthony C 
Kumaranai 


A news item in “The Cey¬ 


lon Daily News* of July 4 
states that the Balangoda man 
had inhabited the Horton 
Plains, and that the Balan- 
?oda man is a prehistoric man. 


Uarbon j4 tests have proved 
-,hat the Balangoda man is 
Jiot prehistoric, but lived 
well within historic times 
about 100 BC. 

Certain persons have tried 
to give the impression ab¬ 
road that the Balangoda man 
is as old as Pithecanthropos 
Pekinensis in order to get 
kudos. Mr. S. P. p. Senaratne, 
anthropologist at the Museum 
says! “Deraniyagala has de¬ 
cided that they belong to a 
hitherto unknown race and 
has taken the somewhat un¬ 
usual step of naming it “Homo 
Sapiens balangodensis”. Ba¬ 
langoda man “is the popular 
term. The impression that has 
got abroad if one is to judge 
by the questions that are ask¬ 
ed is that Balangoda man 
compares in ag© with Nean- 












































For whose benefit ? 


To the Editor 


THERE HAVE BEEN seve¬ 
ral letters urging that the 
Government Archives be shif¬ 
ted back to Nuwara Eiiya; For 
whose benefit do these writers 
wish to shift th e Archives? 
is it for the benefit of the 
rich playboys who used to 
flaunt their -wealth and puny 
intellects a t the races and 
fashion parades during Eas¬ 
ter in th P hill station? 

Most serious students and 
research workers cannot 
afford to go to Nuwara Eiiya 
for research. The climate at 
Nuwara Eiiya is erratic, with 


ment Archives for Cultural 
purposes could find it. more 
convenient if the Archives are 
situaced in Colombo. - ’ 

P YULINUS TAMBIMTJXTU, 
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extremes of cold and watmth, 
which i S very bad for docu¬ 


ments. Uniform temperature 
can only be maintained by 
air-conditioning and Colom¬ 
bo is the best place that is 
accessibly to everybody. 


The Archives were shifted 
to Colombo on the recommen¬ 


dations of the special com¬ 
mittee on Antiquities which 
consisted of Dr. R. L. Rrohier, 
Messrs. Julius LaneroUe, L.H. 
Mettananda and James H. 
Lanerolle. The report of this 
committee stated: “In 0 ur 
opinion the reason why re¬ 
cords should be preserved is 
that they should be consult¬ 
ed not only bv Government 
officials for Government pur¬ 
poses but also by students 
and research workers for cul¬ 
tural purposes. From this 
point of view Nuwara Ellya is 
hardly the ideal place. 


“Only 50 persons visited 
the Archives a year of which 
10 were students. This we are 
led to believe is due to the 
hi^h cost of living in Nuwara 
Eiiya and its distance from 
the main centres of the Is¬ 
land. Most of those interest- 
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Foreign exchange 


To the Editor 


IN MY LETTER on “The 
Falmyrah Corporation’* (CDN 
April 10), I suggested that if 
methods of manufactur¬ 
ing Ji 7 quors l ike “ Som a” men- 
1X1 ^veda were 
^?i^ n u* loreign exchange 
could be earned by export- 

Tv?iristc UCh ® xo «c drinks. 

WOuld like t0 taste 
something new: and will 
make whoopee 

J h A a ^ sinc e read a review 
uy Andre Bareau in t,h* 
Quarterly “Journal 

We&sajVs ‘Soma 5' • Gardon 
wessans Soma, divine mush¬ 
room of immortality” (New 
York. 1968 ) As thii book is 
not available even in the 

eiviFth? Cen , tre I can only 
t ®Y® °} e information con- 
tained in the review. 

has , identified the 
Y hich . Soma was 

Saw a« Amanita musca- 

catirS e u% y ^ : So 1 ma * s intoxi¬ 
cating but not alcoholic** He 

S2 future indo- 

iiaman s before entering in- 

Sj 0£r ^ Ira i n had dwel t a long 
time in close contact with a 
P®oP Ie SP eakin g Finno-Ugrian 
from whom they would have 
borrowed ^ use f 0r ritual 

?iril h Thi ant i A P anita mus- 
cana. The plant from which 

Soma was extracted had nei¬ 
ther roots, nor leaves, nor 
flowers nor berries. n ° r 
nr ? 0 e r detaiis in chronological 
£ rder ,,kfre various theories n ro- 
pounded by Western a n d D i£ 


Qrtentaiists in the past 
?Mio- en + ur ^ es a® to the parti- 

whw th PC of planfc from 
^ lc h the vedic “Soma” was 

stateT t tho.' nie ^ uthor also 

Mnno-TTffrian p f ople s P ea king 
w? „ gnan languages have 
jeft numerous traces in the 

p» ge 1, and folk lore of 
e i who speak Indo-Euro- 

of^erif^ g o ia8: ^ * the Parents 
2* Vedl p Sanskrit The revie- 

concln^rm that the ailt hor’s 
u are ^metimes 
ofan+^tif f hen he calls the 
f la m the tree of life, and 
a wondrous herb the plant 
H* at revives dead people the 
tree of Paradise” etc. * 

It is of interest to not* 
have f ound 
r,J! n h - between Finnish and 
811(1 that the Finns 

S.J Mr is.i 
8?Mdffi Im "‘ v “ l,,s 

tSi? 1 botanists and scien- 
25? of India collaborate to 

earn ftLh?* exo £ c soma an( l 
e a™ foreign exchange 9 

ESSa TAMB ™ T,ri ' 







Kigveda 
















*1 of ^<Ly{y 

T HAD no interest in the doct- 
rine of reincarnation until 
one day, Mr. S. F. de Silva, the 
late Director of Education told 
u s of many remarkable’ in¬ 
cidents which set me thinking-; 
One incident was that of the 
person who, when shown an 
Egyptian Mummy stated he 
had placed his signature under 
the mummy. He was asked to 
sign his name and when the 
mummy was lifted, the iden¬ 
tical symbols which he had 
given as his signature, appear¬ 
ed under the mummy. 


a i/ L/Cj 

conscious mind and be brought 
to the surface under given con¬ 
ditions, e.g. the Englishman 
who thought he was a Roman 
slave may well have descended 
from a Roman legionary who 
lived in Britain. 

When a black child is born 
to Europeans, sometimes the 



In reincarnation, people are 
also born as animals, but in 
the cases cited nobody remem¬ 
bered being an animal, and 
started saying “Moo” or “boo”. 
This would mean that these 
are instances of hereditary 
memories. The Science of Gene¬ 
tics is the youngest of the bio¬ 
logical sciences and in a de¬ 
cade or two may prove that 
even race memory may be in¬ 
herited and remain in the sub- 


parents are shocked, as they 
believe they are of pure Euro¬ 
pean descent, but research will 
reveal that hundreds of years 
earlier there was a black an- 
cestor and that this black 
child is a “throwback”. My 
brother had a child without a 
hand. He and his wife were 
shocked as neither of their 
ancestors was ever born with¬ 
out a hand. My father how- 
, ever, stated that there was a 
remote ancestor Vijaya Kulan- 
kai Arya Chakravarti who had 
no hand. He was ruling in 
Jaffna seven hundred years 
ago and “Kulanki” meant 
“without a hand”. In all the 
cases cited I would suggest 
that research be conducted into 


their family tree s before my 
theory is rejected. 

Mutations suddenly occur in 
genes. A famous case was that 
of Queen Victoria. She had no 
haemophilic ancestors, but she 
handed the condition on to the 
former Russian and Spanish 
dynasties through her daugh¬ 
ters, but not tp the reigning 
English house. Thus the muta¬ 
tion must have arisen in her 
body or in the gonads of either 
of her parents. 

The place of the mind in 
time and of time in mind has 
still to be explored. J. W. Dunne 
m “An Experiment with Time” 
and Professor Charles Richet 
in “L’Avenir et la Premomi- 
tion” have cited several cases 
of precognitive experiences. 
Cases of psychokinesis or the 
ability of the mind to influence 
matter have been demonstrated 
by Professor J. B. Rhine of 
Duka University. 

The case of Mozart might 
well have been a case of muta¬ 
tion of genes, or a throwback 
on an unknown ancestor. 
Others because of the interplay 
of mind on time, and need not 
be explained by reincarnation. 

PAULINUS TAMBIMUTTU 
H. Govt. Flats, 

Bambalapitiya. 















The Palmy rah 
j corporation 

To fhe Editor 


THE REPORT of the 
Palmyrah Industry Commit¬ 
tee has recommended in¬ 
vestigation into keeping qua¬ 
lities of jaggery, seeding, me¬ 
thod of Tiruchendur. elimina¬ 
tion of bitterness of ‘odiyal, 
uses of fibre-waste, intro¬ 
duction of dwarf varieties 
of palmyrah etc. but has 
made no recommendations 
about reintroduction of kinds 
of liquor used by the ancients 
and investigation into the re¬ 
cipes that produced such 
kinds of liquor. 

The ancient Tamil classic 
“Mammekalai” refers to scent¬ 
ed liquors manufactured from 
rice and flowers of the Tha- 
thaki (Bauhinia Tomentosa) 
and other fragrant substan¬ 
ces which were used by the 
upper classes. (Ill 89—99.) 
j Cool and fragrant vines 
brought by Greek (Vavana) 
ships were the favourite 
drinks of the Kings 
mekahalai XXVII 260.) Pre¬ 
set, day Tamils abhor pork 
but hot the ancients who 
with palmyrah toddy ate 
fried flesh of the male 
pig which had been fattened 
by being confined in a pit 
and fed for many days on rice 
flour.” (Perumpanahrm 99) 
Westernised Tamils state that 
pork should be accompanied 
by specified wines like Grena- 
che, Pinot chardonnay etc. 
but I can testify that it is 
better to wash it down with 
the fragrant sap of the palmy¬ 
rah. 

Legislation should also be 
introduced for tavern keepers 
to provide tables and chairs 
and the observance of scru¬ 
pulous cleanliness. A French 
girl wished to see a typical 
Ceylon pub and my brother 
nad to take her to a tod.1 
tavern where she sipped the 
toddy from a coconut shell!! 
Tables under the palmyrah 
can very well be introduced 
t c give the appearance of a 
continental pub. 

The “Rigveda” refers to a 
liquor called “soma” distilled 
from herbs and used by the 
> priests. The recipe, for ‘soma’ 
.has still not been found. Will 
Messrs chella, Ponna. and 
Sunthera put their men on 
the job of discovering some 
of these ancient recipes which 
have an exhort potential? 

PAULINOS TAM8IMUTTU 
1 Bambalapitiysu 
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Letter to the Kdlter 

Thiruketh eeswaram T emple 


"‘ A. S< ^ N of Mathodam,” 
whom I identify as 
Mr. S. Thormnanupillai, 
wants authority for stating 
that the temple of Thiru- 
ketheeswaram was des¬ 
troyed by the Portuguese 
in 1589. Although there is 
no record we have to as¬ 
sume that it was destroyed 
by the Portuguese for the 
following reasons:— 

1. The South Indians did 
not destroy Hindu temples. 

2. There is evidence that 
I Munneswaram Temple was 

destroyed by the Portu¬ 
guese-wide “The Temporal 
and Spiritual Conquest of 
Ceylon” by the Portuguese 
historian- Fr. Femao de 
Queyroz, written in 1687, 
who states: “In spite of 
the resistance of the na¬ 
tives they destroyed the 
villa c-es of Chilaw and 
Munneswaram with fire 
and sword, burning many 


storehouses of areca and 
cloth, together with a 
large decked vessel laden 
with 500 bahars of cinna¬ 
mon for the Red Sea with 
four sampans of areca. 

“They destroyed for the 
third time Negombo, Cay- 
mel and Alugao and with 
many other spoils they 
passed on to the ancient 
Pagoda of Munneswaram, 
razed it to the ground in 
spite of Atapatu Mudaliyar, 
who garrisoned it and who 
was there killed wdth many 
of his men and their 
heads were taken to Col¬ 
ombo, whither they retired 
with four barges of areca 
besides other prizes. 
Similarly they would have 
destroyed Thirukethees- 
waram. 

3. There Is evidence that 
in 1624 when a Ca + h'? , 'c 
fr' 0 ” was bu'ldhn; a church 
at M-mtota h° w°s in n*ed 

of a bell and had no metal 


to make it. He told the 
young cowherds' that if 
they found even a pagoda 
of metal they should come 
ancTtell him. promising a 
cloth for each one. 

In a few days one of 
them came to tell him that 
in a certain place there 
was a metal finger showing 
above the ground and that 
he was unable to pull it 
out. He at once went with 
men and instruments and- 
digging the place pointed 
out, found about 20 pagodas 
of various sizes, out of 
which he made the bell. 
(Queyroz Bk 4). This metal 
would have come from the 
ruins of Thirukethees- 
waram Temple. Therefore 
it could not have been des¬ 
troyed by the Dutch, who 
m ’l6*0 r>~ the British 
who came in 1796. 

PAUMNTTS ""''IBIMUTTU. 

Bambalapitiya. 
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Malays were in Ceylon before 


recorded 

history 


T30R the first time in hls- 
-X 1 tory a Malay Mr. M- D. 
KITCHILAN has been appoin¬ 
ted to the Senate. Prominent 
Malays have recently made 
statements to the effect that 
the Malays only came to Cey¬ 
lon in the 13the century. Dr. 
S. Paranavitane has stated in 
his paper “Ceylon and Mal¬ 
aysia in Mediaeval Times” 
published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society 
that the people of Ceylon and 
Malaya were in contact with 
each other from very ancient 
times. I have adduced further 
evidence to prove that the 
Malays were in Ceylon before 
recorded history in the Jour¬ 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Soci¬ 
ety (C.B.) Vox. VH Part 2 
page 257. 


Dr. N. D, Wijesekera In his 
work “The People of Ceylon” 
which he wrote on the mate¬ 
rial he gathered while assist¬ 
ing J. R. de La Haule Marett 
in the Ethnological Survey of 
Ceylon states that there is a 
faint trace of Mongoloid feat¬ 
ures in the modern Sinhalese 
population and an alveolar 
prognathism. 

He also states that the Poly¬ 
nesian word for canoe is ‘oruu # 
which became “oruwa” 
in Sinhalese and that there 
are other similarities in the 
masks, mode of wearing the 
sarong etc., of the Sinhalese 
and the people of the Indone¬ 
sian islands. I have found sim¬ 
ilarities between n 

and Sinhala e.g. in Polynesian 
“Nan mai e Kai” in ^ 




and eat' Kai being similar to 
Sinhala “Kanda” 

Professor Sylvaln Levi has 
stated that about 1000 B.C. 
the seafaring Proto-Malay 
gave India a pre-Dravidian ci¬ 
vilisation still to be traced in 
place-names and outrigger 
boats. Therefore the proto- 
Malay would have reached 
Ceylon long before recorded 
history. 

Dr. Paranavitane states that 
the name Hambantota and 
other names of places begin¬ 
ning or ending with “Malala” 
do not appear to be of recent 
origin. 

Dr. R. Winstedt in his “His¬ 
tory of Malaya" states that 
some thousand years before 
Christ, the proto-Malay knew 
enough of seamanship and 
stars to find his way to India 
in outrigger boats. Dr. K. W* 


waste raging in their full 
fury all Lanka. Just as flash¬ 
es of lightning with floods of 
water visit a place destroyed 
by lightning with flames of 
fire, so Lanka which had been 
harassed by Magha and others 
was ravaged anew by the Jav- 
akas. Then the King sent 
forth hi s sister’s son, the 
heroic prince Virabahu with 
soldiers to fight the Javakas. 
The fearful Rahu namely Vir¬ 
abahu with his terrible ap¬ 
pearance completely destroyed 
Candabhanu in battle. He 
placed his heroic Sinhala sold¬ 
iers here and there and be* 
gan to open fight with the 
javaka soldiers. The good Sin¬ 
hala warriors sure in aim , 
the archers shattered in pie~ 
ces with their sharply point-J 
ed arrows m the battle the 
countless number of arrows 


He also stated that the out¬ 
rigger canoes and double can- 
* oes used by the Ceylonese are 
never used 0 n the Arabian 
side of India, but are peculiar 
to the Malayan race in almost 
every country to which they 
have migrated viz., Madagas¬ 
car and the Comoro Islands, 
Sooloo, Luzon and Society 
Islands and Tonga. 

The Portuguese historian 
Ribeiro refers to the legend 
< that Cqylon was first Inhabi¬ 
ted by the Chinese. Thi s has 
been omitted in the English 
translation by Dr. Paul E. Pie-'' 
ris. According to the French 
translation, Ribeiro states as 
follows: “If we are to bc'i- 
eve Portuguese historians, the 
Chinese were the first to in¬ 
habit the Island and they ar¬ 
rived in the following manner 
These people were masters of 


vendhal (Minute s of Council 
of 8.9.1660) Malay Kin^s and 
Princess were banished. to 
Ceylon by the Dutch. 

In 1706 Susuna Man Kurat 
Mas, Ex-King of Java was 
banished to Ceylon. In 1723 
forty four Malay princes and 
chiefs who had rebelled again¬ 
st the Dutch were banished to 
Ceylon, In 1734 Danurage, 
first Minister of the Court of 
Java was banished to Ceylon. 
Malay royalty found it diffi¬ 
cult to accept the sudden 
change for at home according 
to the Dutch historian Valen- 
tyn, the King’s household con¬ 
sisted exclusively of 10,000 
women from whom were also 
recruited a double cordon of 
household guards, harem at¬ 
tendants and the Staff. 


A STOtfjVDED 


By Paulinus Tanwimuttu 


Goonewardena. Professor of 
History, University of Ceylon, 
in the same Journal of Royal 
Asiatic Society referred to 
above states as follows: 

“I feel that it is worth 
noting th^ a number of Sin¬ 
halese family names suggests 
a Malay connection e-g. Mal- 
alage, Malalasekhara and 
Malalgoda. and the fact that 
many people bearing such 
names have remarkably Mal¬ 
ayan features may not be al¬ 
together accidental" (Vol. VII 
Pt. 2 p. 257) 


mvAsiox 

In the reign of Parakrnma- 


whizzing against them with 
their poisoned tips which were 
shot swiftly one after the 
other, by tne Javaka soldiers 
from a machine. Going forth 
to the combat like Rama,, 
Prince Virabahu g’ew numbers 
of Javakas, as Rama sle# 
the Rakshases. The Vemmbh^ 
wind nameiy Virabahu pusses# 
eff of great vehemence shat¬ 
tered again and again the 
forest wilderness namely t,h<> 
Javaka foes. After thus put# 
ting to flight the Javaka iff 
combat, he freed the whol# 
region of Lanka from thf 
foe” 

According to the najnvwll.vaj 
however, Candabhnnu 1 * imul 
a my consisted of Tnmil 


commerce in the whole of the 
East,, and some of their ship* 
reached this place." 

* Two or three thousand years 
ago, the Malay prahus carried 

their produce e.g. camphor, 
spices etc., to Madagascar, the 

African coast, the Persian 

Gulf, and the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasts of India 

Hambantota which is deriv¬ 
ed from the Malay “Sampan" 
end Galle were their ports of 
call. 

Place-names in Ceylon pro¬ 
vide a clue to the place* 
where the Malays settled. Cha- 
vukuchcheri In Jaffna. Jagoda 

In (ianuiibodiL Pnt.hn nr fTnlln 


A company of amazons arm- 
«d with muskets and spears 
was in constant attendance on 
the King while other girls car¬ 
ried his jewelled water cooler 
his tobacco and smoking 
equipment, his slippers, writ¬ 
ing implements and umbrella 
of State. 

The frugal Dutch were also 
astounded at the spread of 
fifty dishes which formed a 
single meal of the Malay aris¬ 
tocracy. 

The loyalty of the Malavs 
is proved by the example of 
Capt. Noordeen who wag oro- 
mised high rank and a “Nin- 
dagama" by the Kandyan 
King but refused it saying he 
had already sworn allegiance 
to the British and was execu¬ 
ted with his brother. 

filrtwi* H. n I. U. - 
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and eat' Kai being similar to 
Sinhala “Kanda” 

Professor Sylvain Levi has 
stated that about 1000 B.C. 
the seafaring Proto-Malay 
gave India a pre-Dravidian ci¬ 
vilisation still to be traced in 
place-names and outrigger 
boats. Therefore the proto- 
Mai av would have reached 
Ceylon long before recorded 
history. 

Dr. Paranavitane states that 
the name Hambantota and 
other names of places begin¬ 
ning or ending with “Malala* 
do not appear to be of recent 
origin. 

Dr. R. Winstedt in his “His¬ 
tory of Malaya” states that 
some thousand years before 
Christ, the proto-Malay knew 
enough of seamanship and 
stars to find his way to India 
in outrigger boats. Dr. K. W. 


waste raging in their full 
lury all Lanka. Just as flash¬ 
es of lightning with floods of 
water visit a place destroyed 
by lightning with flames of 
fire, so Lanka which had been 
harassed by Magha and others 
w*as ravaged anew r by the Jav¬ 
akas. Then the King sent 
forth his sister’s son, the 
heroic prince Virabahu with 
soldiers to fight the Javakas. 
The fearful Rahu namely Vir¬ 
abahu with his terrible ap¬ 
pearance completely destroyed 
Candabhanu in battle. He 
placed his heroic Sinhala sold¬ 
iers here and there and be¬ 
gan to open fight whth the 
Javaka soldiers. The good Sin- 
hala warriors sure in aim. 
the archers shattered in pie¬ 
ces with their sharply point¬ 
ed arrows m the battle the 
countless number of arrow* 


He also stated that the out¬ 
rigger canoes and double can- 
f oes used by the Ceylonese are 
never used on the Arabian 
side of India, but are peculiar 
to the Malayan race in almost 
every country to which they 
have migrated viz., Madagas¬ 
car and the Comoro Islands, 
Sooloo,. Luzon and Society 
Islands and Tonga. 

The Portuguese historian 
Ribeiro refers to the legend 
that Coylon was first inhabi¬ 
ted by the Chinese. This has 
been omitted in the English 
translation by Dr. Paul E. Pie-^ 
ris. According to the French 
translation, Ribeiro states as 
follows: “If we ai> to be'i- 
eve Portuguese historians, the 
Chinese were the first to in¬ 
habit the Island and they ar¬ 
rived in the following manner 
These people were masters of 


By Paulinus Tambimuttu 



Goonew*ardena. Professor of 
History, University of Ceylon, 
in the s&nie Journal of Royal 
Asiatic Society referred to 
above states as follow's: 

“I feel that it is worth 
noting thi; a number of Sin¬ 
halese family names suggests 
a Malay connection e g. Mal- 
alage, * Malalasekhara and 
Malalgoda. and the fact that 
many people bearing such 
names have remarkably Mal¬ 
ayan features may not be al¬ 
together accidental” (Vol. VII 
Pt. 2 p. 257) 

INVASION 

In the reign of Parakrama- 
bahu II (1236—1271 A.D.) the 
Malays under their Kin g Cam 
dabhanu landed in Ceylon 
under the pretext that they 
too were followers of the Buo 
dha. 

The Culawamsa reports! 
“all these wicked Javaka sold¬ 
iers who invaded every land¬ 
ing: place and who with pois¬ 
oned arrows like the terrible 
snakes, without ceasing har¬ 
assed the people whomever 
they caught sight of, laid 


whizzing against them with 
their poisoned tips which were 
shot swiftly one after the 
other, by the Javaka soldiers 
from a machine. Going forth 
to the combat like Rama, 
Prince Virabahu s 'ew numbers 
of Javakas, as Rama slew 
the Rakshases. The V'erambha 
wind namely Virabahu posses- 
ed of great vehemence shat¬ 
tered again and again the 
forest wilderness namely the 
Javaka foes. After thus put¬ 
ting to flight the Javakas in 
combat, he freed the whole 
region of Lanka from the 
foe” 

According to the Rajavaliya, 
however, Candabnanu's army 
army consisted of Tamil sold¬ 
iers. 

TENNENT 

Even a century ago. Sir 
Emerson Tennent stated that 
there was a school of thou¬ 
ght which held that the Mal¬ 
ayan type which extends from 
Polynesia to Madagascar and 
from Indo-China to Tahiti 
may still be traced In the 
configuration and ih some of 
the immemorial customs of 
the people of Ceylon. 


commerce in the whole of thf 
East, and some of their ship* 
reached this place.” 

4 Tw t o or three thousand years 
ago, the Malay prahus carried 

their produce e.g. camphor, 
spices etc., to Madagascar, the 

African coast, the Persian 

Gulf, and the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasts of India 
Hambantota which Is deriv¬ 
ed from the Malay “Sampan” 
and Galle were their ports of 
call. 

Place-names in Ceylon pro¬ 
vide a clue to the places 
where the Malays settled. Cha- 
vakachcheri in Jaffna, Jagoda 
in Gangaboda Pattu- of Galle, 
Jakotuwa in Galle, Jaela in 
Colombo, Jawatte in Colombo 
Jaw r ela in Galle etc.. 

Many Malays became Chris¬ 
tians and the Dutch gave 
them 28 acres of land at Wol- 


vendhal (Minute s of Council 
of 8.9.1660) Malay Kin^s and 
Princess were banisheo to 
Ceylon by the Dutch. 

In 1706 Susuna Man Kurat 
Mas, Ex-Kin^ of Java was 
banished to Ceylon. In 1723 
forty four Malay princes and 
chiefs who had rebelled again¬ 
st the Dutch were banished to 
Ceylon, In 1734 Danurage, 
first Minister of the Court of 
Java was banished to Ceylon. 
Malay royalty found it diffi¬ 
cult to accept the sudden 
change for at home according 
to the Dutch historian Valen- 
tyn, the King’s household con¬ 
sisted exclusively of 10,000 
women from whom were also 
recruited a double cordon of 
household guards, harem at¬ 
tendant* and the Staff. 

ASTOUNDED 

A company of amazons arm- ' 
£d with muskets and spear* 
was in constant attendance on 
the King while other girls car¬ 
ried his jewelled water cooler 
his tobacco and smoking 
equipment, his slippers, writ¬ 
ing implements and umbrella 
of State. 

The frugal Dutch were also 
astounded at the spread of 
fifty dishes w r hich formed a 
single meal of the Malay aris¬ 
tocracy. 

The loyalty of the Malays 
Is proved by the example of 
Capt. Noordeen who w^a s pro¬ 
mised high rank and a “Nin- 
dagama” by the Kandyan 
King but refused it saying he 
had already sworn allegiance 
to the British and vra* execu¬ 
ted with his brother. 

Some years after their ban¬ 
ishment to Ceylon, the Malay 
princes were permitted to re¬ 
turn to Java, Only a few r ac¬ 
cepted the offer and the 
majority have preferred to 
make Ceylon their home. 




ARCHITECTURAL 
EXH IBITION OF 
OLD TRADITIONS 


JF you walk Into what 
appears to be a ram¬ 
bling old Sinhala house in 
Alfred House Road today, 
you will find yourself walk¬ 
ing through five hundred 
years of changing trends 
in architecture and fur¬ 
niture. 


There will be rare and ex¬ 
quisite antique furniture and 
paintings, sketches and photo¬ 
graphs of old houses, tem¬ 
ples. churches, fort*. and 


chairs. There are also old 
building equipment like locks 
and bolts and hinges and win¬ 
dow and roof decorations. 

The exhibition will be open 
to the public daily from Sat¬ 
urday to Wednesday. 

It will be a prelude to 
another architectural exhibi- 
bition — by the Institute of 
Architects — next week. 
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An old Walauwe at Ambalangoda a village adaptation of 
Dutch period architecture . Drawing by Barbara Sansoni. 































recorded 

history 


I X>R the first time in his¬ 
tory a Malay Mr. M- D. 
KITCHILAN has been appoin¬ 
ted to the Senate; Prominent 
Malays have recently made 
statements to the effect that 
the Malays only came to Cey¬ 
lon in the 13the century. Dr. 
S. Paranavitane has stated in 
his paper “Ceylon and Mal¬ 
aysia in Mediaeval Times’* 
published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society 
that the people of Ceylon and 
Malaya were in contact with 
each other from very ancient 
times. I have adduced further 
evidence to prove that the 
Malays were in Ceylon before 
recorded history in the Jour¬ 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Soci¬ 
ety (C.B.) Vol. VH Part 2 
page 257. 


Dr. N. D. Wijesekera, In hts 
work “The People of Ceylon’* 
which he wrote on the mate¬ 
rial he gathered while assist¬ 
ing J. R. de La Haule Marett 
in the Ethnological Survey of 
Ceylon states that there is a 
faint trace of Mongoloid feat¬ 
ures in the modern Sinhalese 
population and an alveolar 
prognathism. 

He also states that the Poly¬ 
nesian uord for canoe is ‘oruu* 
which became “oruwa” 
in Sinhalese and that there 
are other similarities in the 
masks, mode of wearing the 
sarong etc., of the Sinhalese 
and the people of the Indone¬ 
sian islands. I have found sim¬ 
ilarities between ^o’vnp^ n 
and Sinhala e.g. in Polynesian 
“Nan mai e Kai'’ -US ‘ V_._ J 



Malay sweetmeet seller of the 1860s. Sketch by tha 
late j. L. K. Van Dort. 


SHORT STORY 
COMPETITION 



end eat’ Kai being similar to 
Sinhala “Kanda” 

Professor Sylvaln Levi has 
stated that about 1000 BC. 
the sea-faring Proto-Malay 
gave India a pre-Dravidian ci¬ 
vilisation still to be traced in 
place-name s and outrigger 
boats. Therefore the proto- 
Malay would have reached 
Ceylon long before recorded 
history. 

Dr. Paranavitane states that 
the name Hambantota and 
other names of places begin¬ 
ning or ending with “Malala” 
do not appear to be of recent 
origin. 

Dr. R. Winstedt in his “His¬ 
tory of Malaya” states that 
some thousand years before 
Christ, the Proto-Malay knew 
enough of seamanship and 
stars to find his way t 0 India 
in outrigger boats. Dr. K. W. 


waste raging in their full 
fury all Lanka. Just as flash¬ 
es of lightning with floods of 
water visit a place destroyed 
by lightning with flames of 
fire, so Lanka which had been 
harassed by Magha and others 
was ravaged anew by the Jav¬ 
akas. Then the King sent 
forth hi s sister’s son, the 
heroic prince Virabahu with 
soldiers to fight the Javakas. 
The fearful Rahu namely Vir¬ 
abahu with his terrible ap¬ 
pearance completely destroved 
Candabhanu in battle. He 
placed his heroic Sinhala sold¬ 
iers here and there and be¬ 
gan to open fight with the 
Javaka soldiers. The good Sin¬ 
hala warriors sure in aim, 
the archers shattered in pie¬ 
ces with their sharplv point- 
ed arrows m the battle thr 
countless number of arrows 
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Goonewardena. Professor of 
History, University of Ceylon, 
in the same Journal of Royal 
Asiatic Society referred to 
above states as follows: 

“I feel that it is worth 
noting thii a number of Sin¬ 
halese family names suggests 
a Malay connection e.g. Mal- 
alage, Malalasekhara and 
Malalgoda and the fact that 
many people bearing such 
names have remarkably Mal¬ 
ayan features mav not' be al¬ 
together accidental” (Vol. VII 
Pt. 2 p. 257) 


INVASION 


in tne reign of Parakrama- 
bahu II (1236—1271 A.D ) the 
Malays under their King- Can- 
dabhanu landed in Ceylon 
under the pretext that they 
too were followers of the Bua- 
dha. 


The Culawamsa reports! 
all these wicked Javaka sold¬ 
iers who invaded everv land¬ 
ing place and who with pois¬ 
oned arrows like the terrible 
snakes, without ceasing har¬ 
assed the people whomever 
they caught sight of, laid 


whizzing against them with 
their poisoned tips which were 
shot swiftly one after the 
other, by the Javaka soldiers 
from a machine. Going forth 
to the combat like Rama, 
Prince Virabahu slew numbers 
of Javakas, as Rama slew 
the Rakshases. The Verambha 
wind namely Virabahu posses- 
ed of great vehemence shat¬ 
tered again and again the 
forest wilderness namely tho 
Javaka foes. After thus put¬ 
ting to flight the Javakas in 
combat, he freed the whole 
region of Lanka from tha 
foe” 

According to the Rajavaliya* 
however, Candabhanu’s army 
army consisted of Tamil sold¬ 
iers. 


TENNENT 

Even a century ago Sir 
Emerson Tennent stated that 
there was a school of thou¬ 
ght which held that the Mal¬ 
ayan type which extends from 
Polynesia to Madagascar and 
from Indo-China to Tahiti 
may still be traced in the 
configuration and in some of 
the immemorial customs of 
the people of Ceylon. 
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EXHIBITION OF 


OLD TRADITIONS 


JP you walk Into what 
appears to be a ram¬ 
bling old Sinhala house in 
Alfred House Road today, 
you will find yourself walk¬ 
ing through five hundred 
years of changing trends 
in architecture and fur- 


chairs. There are also old 
building equipment like locks 
and bolts and hinges and win¬ 
dow and roof decorations. 

The exhibition will be open 
to the public daily from Sat¬ 
urday to Wednesday. 
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MEDIC 


BEFORE 


P ROFESSOR C. C. 
de Silva in his re¬ 
cent series of radio 
talks does not take us 
beyond Dhanvantari, the 
tutor of Susruta, who 
lived about 1000 B.C. 
Jivaka he says was the 
first Professor of Pae¬ 
diatrics in the world 
about 500Q B.C. He re¬ 
fers to only Sanskrit and 
Greek works on medicine 
which would imply that 
there were no works on 
medicine before the 
Sanskrit works. 

The Sumerians who 
lived in 4000 B.C. or 
5000 B.C. have left us 
tablets of clay or stylets. 
There are 25,000 tablets 
belonging to the cele¬ 
brated Kunyunjik col¬ 
lection in the Brtish 
Museum. This collection 
constitutes the chief 
source of our knowledge 
of Sumerian medicine. 
An obstetrical book 
which is made up of 
twenty five tablets be¬ 
gins with the words 
“When the woman is 
sick”. 

Babylonian medicine 
which was derived from 
Sumerian medicine had 
by 3000 B.C. reached an 
advanced stage at that 
time. Drugs were ex¬ 
tracted from local plants 
and minerals and mixed 
with beer to give them a 
pleasant flavour. Sur¬ 
geons performed opera¬ 
tions at least as early as 
the time of Hammurabi 
(2000 B.C.). Physicians 
had by that time formed 
themselves into a pro¬ 
fessional body and had 
developed a technique of 
prognosis and treatment 
which produced remark¬ 
able cures. 


CODE OF 
HAMMURABI 


The Code of Ham¬ 
murabi prescribes the 
fees payable to surgeons 
for operations. The Code 
prescribes the fees for 
four successful opera¬ 
tions and- the penalties 
■for* fflilllre' in two of 



AN AYURVEDIC DOCTOR IN CEYLON GOING THROUGH SOME OLA BOOKS ON MEDICINE. 


tioners in Egypt. 

From the Berlin papy¬ 
rus we learn that Atho- 
this, the son of Menes, 
over 6000 years ago wrote 
in Eyypt a book on 
medicine. About the 


began to travel to Egypt 
and Mesopotamia to ab¬ 
sorb the principles of 
medicine. 

He treated tubercu¬ 
losis, Plague, Anaemia 
leprosy and described 


Until now I was under , 
the impression that 
chemistry and alchemy 
came from the Greek 
‘Chemeia which in turn 
was derived from the 
Arabic ‘Kimia’ and ‘al- 
Kimia’. 



FROM INDUS 
VALLEY 


same time Pharoah 
Usaphais recorded his 
anatomical studies in 
writing and after him 
Semti of the same 
dynasty made record of 
similar observations. 


The most definite 
writing and teaching was 
done, however by I-em- 
hotep, an Egyptian 
priest in 3500 B.C. 


EMBALMING 


The Egyptains embalm¬ 
ed the bodies and re¬ 
moved and preserved 
the internal organs in 
special receptacles per¬ 
haps for post-mortem 
•ctnrfv Wundreds of their 


these conditions in medi¬ 
cal papyri which have 
been unearthed in a seal¬ 
ed casket from the sup¬ 
posed locality of his 
temple. 

An amazing manu¬ 
script 20 feet in length, 
the Ebers Papyrus was 
discovered in 1872 at 
Luxor in a tomb at Thebes 
It consists of medical 
writings in a perfect state 
of preservation and is 
in the museum of the 
University of Leipzig. 
Like many of other texts 
it is ascribed to 500 B. C. 
but it is obvious that it 
was compiled from ear¬ 
lier teste miHenia prior 

tn that' date as its 110 


The Indus civilisation 
which flourished in India 
at the same time as the 
Sumerian civilisation, 

too had produced 
physicians thousands 
of years before the 
Susruta or the Greeks. 
During excavations at 
Mohenjo-Daro a sub¬ 
stance was found which 
was identified by archeo¬ 
logical chemists as ‘Sila- 
jit”which is very largely 
used at the present day in 
India as a cure for 
various ills. It is said to be 
a specific for dyspepsia, 
diabetes, diseases of the 
liver and spleen 
to regulate the action 
of the heart, and as a 
■mod resniratotv stimu- 



































IllUldUl cue 

fees payable to surgeons 
for operations. The Code 
prescribes the fees for 
four successful opera¬ 
tions and the penalties 
for failure in two of 
them. It can be seen that 
medicine was a profes¬ 
sion which involved con¬ 
siderable danger for the 
man who practised it, 
and there is a good deal 
of sound sense in the 
warning given to 
students in one text book 
that they should have 
nothing to do with a 
patient who is likely to 


me fcgyptams emoami- 
ed the bodies and re¬ 
moved and preserved 
the internal organs in 
special receptacles per¬ 
haps for post-mortem 
-study. Hundreds of their 
prescriptions have been 
preserved. A great 
portion of the know¬ 
ledge that has been 
ascribed to Hippo¬ 
crates the Greek was in 
the possession of I-em 
hotep in 3500 and much 
of it is now in our hands 
in his papyri dated cen¬ 
turies before the Greeks 


University of Leipzig. 
Like many of other texts 
it is ascribed to 500 B. C. 
but it is obvious that it 
was compiled from ear¬ 
lier texts miHenia prior 
to that, date as its 110 
pages are stated to have 
written by the God Toth. 

In fact the words alch¬ 
emy and chemistry come 
from the word ‘Khami’ 
which was the hiero¬ 
glyphic name for Egypt. 

Dr. Grant Bey states 
this in “ancient Egyptian 
Medicine, International 
Medical Congress 1894”'. 


various ills. It is said to be 
a specific for dyspepsia, 
diabetes, diseases of the 
liver and spleen 
to regulate the action 
of the heart, and as a 
good respiratory stimu¬ 
lant and expectorant. Re¬ 
ferring to this substance, 
Charaka writing thou¬ 
sands of years later in 
Sanskrit says “there is 
hardly any curable 
disease which cannot be 
controlled or cured with 
the aid of Shilajatu”. 

CHINA’S NEI CHING 


die. 

The first two opera¬ 
tions mentioned in the 
Code of Hammurabi are 
a major operation of 
some sort on a man’s body 
and an equally danger¬ 
ous operation on the eye. 
According to Dr. C. C. 
de Silva, Susruta in 1000 
B. C. was the first to 
perform an operation on 
the eye, but the Code 
proves that these opera¬ 
tions on the eye were 
performed in 2000 B. C. 

If a man’s life was saved 
by the first or his sight 
by the second the sur¬ 
geon was entitled to a 
fee of ten shekels of sil¬ 
ver. 

The other operations 
mentioned are setting a 
broken bone and healing 
a sprained tendon. A 
verterinary surgeon who 
successfully performed 
a major operation on an 
ox or an ass was enti¬ 
tled to a sixth of a she¬ 
kel of silver in payment, 
but if the operation caus¬ 
ed the death of the beast 
the surgeon had to pay 
a fifth of its value. 

GREEKS BORROWED 

Few physicians or lay¬ 
men realise the practi¬ 
cal advances in Egyptain 
medical knowledge and 
skill as early as 3500 
B.C. The sources for the 
history of Egyptian medi¬ 
cine are found in a 
number of medical papyri 
the three most important 
of which are the Eberis 
Papyrus, the Brugsch and 
the Edwin Smith papyrus. 
From the above and 
others like the Berlin, 
Leyden, Westcar, Kahun 
and Passalaqua papyri 
we have found access to 
and uncovered a mine of j 
information regarding 
the very early medical 1 
students ... and _ practi* 1 


In China there is an 
ancient medical work 
said to have been written 
by the Emperor Hwangti 
about 3000 B.G. It is still 
studied in China and is 
called the Nei Ching 
(Book of Medicines). At 
the Chinese Pavilion at 
the recent exhibition 
herbs used in Chinese 
medicine were displayed 
which were the same 
herbs used by our native 
physicians. This proves 
that more than any other 
art Medicine in the an¬ 
cient world was interna¬ 
tionalised. 

Like the Tamil Physi¬ 
cian Ondache being sum¬ 
moned from India to 
cure the Dutch Governor 
in Ceylon, Parimachu 
the Egyptian was sum¬ 
moned to Asia Minor to 
cure the King of Tark- 
huntash. “It is this inter¬ 
nationalization of medi¬ 
cine and the great re¬ 
putation won by Meso¬ 
potamian physicians, that 
account for the adoption 
by European peoples 
(through Greek and later 
through Arabic) of nu¬ 
merous Mesopotamian 
plant names” (Unesco 
History of Mankind Vol. 

I P. 696). 

Homers’ “Odyssey” 
refers to Nepenthe, which 
brewed in wine made one ' 
forget pain. The Greeks 
obtained this from the 
Egyptains along with a 
knowledge of other 
drugs. The God of heal¬ 
ing of several oriental 
nations is often shown, 
holding a rod in his hand 
around which are twined 
two serpents, Aescu¬ 
lapius, the Greek 
physician, is also de¬ 
picted as holding a rod 
with serpents entwined, 
which proves the Orien¬ 
tal orgin of Greek medi- 
ciue, x. 



















Rebirth and science 

I have just seen Mr. A. W. Widdiyasekera’s letter in 
the Sunday Observer of 31 January in which he says 
that 1 explained cases cf rebirth by some form of in¬ 
formation transfer from mother to unborn child. 

I have never made such a statement, and Mr. 
Widdiyasekera owes me an apology. But 1 did de¬ 
monstrate, in my TV series Arthur C. Clarke’s 
Mysterious World (and me subsequent book), that 
some reports were indisputably due to cryptomnesia, 
i.e. memories of events, or books read, during child¬ 
hood. and forgotten by the conscious mind. 

I stated What these stories of re-incarnation do 
prove is t.b:A v-sr.-br^w have a truly amazing ability to 
store huge ofooks. of information, and to reproduce 
them with rrpk't o accuracy, fhis seems to me al¬ 
most as and as improbable, us reincarnation 

itself.' 

Of course, : rh>. oot disprove re incarnation in 
fact, such •: disproof would be .impossible! But it does 
demons.;ate h e^rd.d c-c must be in accepting any 
‘eviden a •••• proof </ -.ekv. 

CMtomft.- Arthur C. Clarke, 

( 2 ) 

! refer • M#? A W. Widdiyascken’s criticism of Dr 
Arthur C. Clarke m your issue of 31.1.88. Cases where 
individuals recalled certain details of their previous 
births may weil .be inheritances of race memories. 
There .**; the well known case of a man who when 
shown an Egyptian mummy went true a trance and 
stated that? it was he who embalmed the mummy 
thousand *, ago He was asked to sign his name. 

When the mummy was sifted the identical symbols 
which he had given as his signature appeared under the f 
mummy. A 

The science of gertettes is the youngest of the bio- | 
logical sciences, and will soon prove that even face f 
memory can be inherited, remain in the subconscious \ 
mind and brought to the surface under hyponosis, tr¬ 
ances or given conditions. In the case quoted above the 
man might have descended from his Egyptian ancestor 
who dressed the mummy. 

There have been cases where black children were 
bom to Europeans In one case the husband was 
contemplating divorce but research revealed that a 
century :.u!E.r there was a Negro ancestor, and that the 
black child .wan a throw Tack’. 

My brother Augustine had a child without a hand. 

He war j; ini as neither C ancestors r«or those of his 
wife cm; 1 iiasd such a child hut my father who was a 
gen. ; • old us that there was a remote ancestor 
called V i Aya• Kukmk-abArya Chakravarti who had no 
hand. KutakA ..in.Tamil means ‘without a hand’ 

Mutation ntddcidy occur in genes. A famous case 
was .that C oeu victoria. She had no haemophiiic 
ancestors. she handed the condition on to the 
former R-. nd Spanish dynasties through her 

daughters o? . -r: to ihe feigning English hour*. Thus 
the r. ■ t; >1 have arisen. u hci oody or in the 

gOIM'vH : r\ C- t:~-' p:‘iCR!s 

The pi, m of 5 he mind in time, a ad of rime In rrrind. 
has still ■ j be /.plorcd. J. W. Dunne in ‘An Experi- * 
men* vdh Tanc\ and Pro!. Charles Richet in 
'L’ Avenir ct fa Premonition* have ciied several cases of 
precogrririve experiences. Cases of psychokinesis oi the 
ability of the mind to influence ma.ier have been de- 
monsr rated by Prof. J. B. Rhine of Duke University. 

The case of the prodigy R.arr-anujam might well have 
been a case of mutation of the genes or a throw-back 
oil an unki.-own mathem iticai ancestor from the !ndu 
civilisation.' Other case-, can Iv explained as the ir 
lerplay of mi.id «.m tone and need net be explained 
iTiero jrt:> • previous life 
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Synthesis of East & West 

. ..... 

in medicine 


JN an article in the local 
press UU ^o.o.Iu a W-uicr 
stacea that the olaest sys¬ 
tem of medicine and one 
which has been continu¬ 
ously practised for cen¬ 
turies is believed to be the 
Chinese traditional system. 

This is not correct, as the 
Sumerians who lived in 4,000 BC 
or 5,000 BC have left us tablets 
of clay, or stylets, on medicine. 
There are 25,000 tablets be¬ 
longing to the celebrated Kun- 
yunjik collection in the British 
Museum. This collection consti¬ 
tutes the chief source of our 
knowledge of Sumerian medi¬ 
cine. An obstertical book which 
is made up of twenty-five tablets 
begins with the words “When 
the woman is sick.” 

Until recently text-books on 
medicine in the West referred 
to the history of medicine only 
from the time of the Greek 
works onjnedicinej6b\gix£ „ the 
Impression that Western medi¬ 
cine originated from the Greeks. 

Later it was the practice even 
In Ceylon to refer to the history 
of medicine only from the time 
that Sanskrit was introduced to 
India, i.e. from the time of 
Dhanvantari, the tutor of Sus- 
ruta, who lived about 1,000 BC. 

But now, even after the dis* 
covery of the Sumerian inscrip¬ 
tions, we find doctors in Ceylon 
ing that the history of medi¬ 
cine started only with Dhan¬ 
vantari and Susruta because 
ley only read mouldy text-books 
written in the West which are 
out of date, and are not inter¬ 


ested in studying fields of know¬ 
ledge other than medicine. 

Babylonian medicine, which 
derived from Sumerian medicine, 
had by 3,000 BC reached an 
advanced stage at that time. 
Drugs were extracted from local 
plants and minerals and mixed 
with beer to give them a plea¬ 
sant flavour. 

Surgeons performed operations 


an equally dangerous operation 
on the eye. 

Dr. c. C. de Silva once told 
us in a radio talk that Susruta 
was the first to perform an 
operation on the eye in 
1,000 BC, but the Code of Ham¬ 
murabi proves that these opera¬ 
tions on the eye were perform¬ 
ed in 2,000 BC. If a man's 
life was saved by the first or 


By Paulinus Tambimuttu 


at least as early as the time of 
Hammurabi (2,00o BCh Physi¬ 
cians had by that time formed 
themselves into a professional 
body and had developed a tech¬ 
nique of prognosis and treat¬ 
ment which produced remark¬ 
able cures. 

The Code of Hammurabi pres¬ 
cribes the fees payable to sur¬ 
geons for operations. It pres¬ 
cribes the fees for four success¬ 
ful operations and the penalties 
for failure in two of them. 

It can be seen that medicine 
was a profession which involved 
considerable danger for the man 
who practised it, and there is a 
good deal of sound sense in the 
warning given to students in 
one text-book that they should 
have nothing to do with a 
patient who is likely to die. 

The first two operations men¬ 
tioned in the Code of Hammu¬ 
rabi are a major operation of 
some sort on a man’s body and 


his sight by the second surgeon 
was entitled to a fee of ten 
shekels of silver. 

me otner operations mention¬ 
ed are setting a broken bone 
and healing a sprained tendon. 
A veterinary surgeon who suc¬ 
cessfully performed a major ope¬ 
ration on an ox or an ass was 
entitled to a sixth of a shekel 
of silver in payment, but if the 
operation caused the death of 
the beast the surgeon had to 
pay a fifth of its value. 

It was after the Sumerians 
but at the same time as the 
Chinese that practical advances 
in Egyptian medical knowledge 
and skill as early as 3,000 BC 
were made. The sources for the 
history of Egyptian medicine 
are found in a number of 
medical papyri, the three most 
important of which are the 
Eberis papyrus, the Brugsch and 
the Edwin Smith papyrus. 

Prom the above and others 
like the Berlin, Leyden, West- 


car, Kahun, and Passalaqua 
Papyri a unhe cu uno*.uavion 
aas been uncovered regarding 
the very eany medical students 
and practitioners in Egypt. Even 
the Pharoahs oi Egypi recorded 
anatomical studies in writing. 
The most definite writing and 
teaching was done, however, 
by I—Emhotep, an Egyptian 
priest, in 3,500 BC. 

r. nave m oudcr armcicS 

to me iocai press me reasons 
ior positing mau me origin oi 
ure Sinnaicse and ramus is 
from ancient oumerian, £>aoyio- 
nia and tne Indus Vaney. r nere- 
lore our native pnysicians prac- 
v. A se cum oidu^a, vviiich 

are derived irom me original 
nome of medicine. 

It is amazing to nnd that 
some of the surgical instru¬ 
ments used by western special¬ 
ises are identical to the in¬ 
struments used in Sumeria, 
Babylon.ci a> Indus Valley 

''VVusands of years earlier and 
have no. ....ougn the 

ages. That the Chinese nad ac¬ 
cess to the knowledge of 
these ancient peoples is proved 
oy the fact that during the ex¬ 
cavations at Mohenjo-Daro a 
Mongolian skull was found. 

The Government should ap¬ 
point a committee of doctors 
who know both Western and 
Eastern systems of medicine, 
eg. Dr. R. B. Lenora, Dr. C. E. 
S. Weeratunga, Dr. S Ponnam- 
balam etc., to report on now 
to amalgamate the Western 
and Eastern systems of medi¬ 
cine. They could co-opt to the 
committee the East German sci¬ 
entists who are coming here to 
-idy ayurvedic herbs. 

The committee may well con¬ 
sider suggesting that a com¬ 
mission consisting of specialist 
doctors from all parts of the 
world should examine every 
drug used in the Siddha Unani 
systems and report on how best 
o amalgamate both and to in¬ 
duce legislation to prevent 
tyurvedic physicians from using 
an y methods and drugs which 
are positively harmful in the 
ght of modern knowledge. 

As we are striving towards the 
concept of One world it is time 
medicine was internationalised. 
In the words of an ancient 
Tamil poet “Yathum ooray 
yavarum Kelir”, which means” 
The whole world is mine and 
all people in the world are my 
kinsmen/' 
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India. Tho gar?i*€s» i*f* W^k* 
which wen* io capturf a fort m 
South included Portuguese who 
had entered the *#rvic* of the 
Dutch- ThfiM Portuguese 
together with the people of 
Jedtm and with H» knowledge 
of the Sinhalese Staf. IW* 
gin ha, plotted ** get jld «f 
the Dutch, They planned te 
•trike whan Baldaeu* wm 
preaching his sermon. Muda¬ 
iiyar Andrade stood outside the 
Church with 17 other* a* he 
had a presentment of the plot. 
The plot we* foiled u it was 
disclosed by a servant * the 
Dutch dovesmor 

H« wo* « Hindu 

The leader* of the coup w«** 
found to be a native of Mannar, 
MudaUyay Don Louie Poota- 
tambv and a Portuguese. Bah 
daeu* *ay«: “the** three were 
made fast to the rack., ana 
then struck with an axe. first ; 
on their throat* and then on I 
their breasts, and their hearts . 
taken out and thrust on their 
treacherous faces A Jesuit 
friar named Catdero nati?» f>f J 
Malacca w** beheaded This ! 
roan wa* prevented by illness 
from accompanving the other 
ecclesiastics on their departure 
from the Island as if destined 
for hi* fate He was in some 
respect* to be pitied Indeed, for 
he had no direct hand in thU 
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Aeeoffito® to m* ,j ratpan§ 
yiivam MaW which wa* 
writ topi during the time of th# 
Dutch, and. va* based on 
Iter record# th# following event* 
are *&14 to hsv# token place in 

v ma 

Wife's beauty 

The Dutch appointee pooto- 
tom by a* Mud&Iiyar lor th# 
revenue branch, and Manuel 

Andrado. a Sinhalese, a> Muaa- 
liyar tor the writing branch ot 
me jaflna District. The two 
became very good friends and 
one day Andrade was invited 
to dinner by Pootatambv The 
"Yaipane Vaipava Malar «ay»; 

’•Andrado happened to nave 
a sight of Pootatamhrs wue, a 
woman of transcendent- beauty, 
and was inflamed with a violent 
passion for her. She was a sis¬ 
ter of Kaplasa vannian and 
had tn her rite d the haughty 
spirit and stern morality D y 
wnich her ancestors were dia- 
t igiiished among the nobility, 
fcnp received Andrados wicked 
proposal with indignation and 
subjected his messenger to the 
ignominious punishment of be¬ 
ing lashed with a broom The 
spurned suitor meditated 
r^’unge and Planner a diaboli¬ 
cal one. FTe procured pooto- 
tamby’s *igu&tur«* to a sheet of 
toiank paper, pretending that it 
to be filled up with an 
order for the removal of Gov¬ 
ernment timber from Kach- 
chaiththurai But the’ papw 
actually filled up with 
treasonable matters couched in 
th* form of a letter from 
Footatamby to the Portugueesa 
Airing to assist them to re¬ 
cover the Kingdom, if they 
would but make th# attempt 
A messenger who rr&# found 
carrying the letter vm seized 
find brought before the Gover¬ 
nor, and wltnese#* were not 
•wanting to fill up the details of 
the wicked farce. However, a 
etrict investigation having been 
instituted. Pootatamby'* inno¬ 
cence was completely establish- 
ed But the Governor of Jaffna 
who we's a friend of Andrado 
allowed Wmself to be influenced 
by Andrade’s argument** and 
entreaties, and Pootatomby was 

sentenced to death. The sen¬ 
tence was executed In a great 
hurry. before news could reach 
the Governors brother. Pooto- 
toinby’s most Powerful arid in¬ 
timate friend, who wa? then 
«b-ent at Kavt* building the 
fortress tn the tea there TPort 
Hammenhell). On the repre- 
mentation of Kavila-sa-Varmian. 
who went to Colombo for the 
purpose, the Governor of Jaffna 
find his friend, Andrado, were 
,1n 1658 ordered to proceed to 
Colombo On their wav thither 
the Governor suffered ship- 
^rcck and was drowned, and 
Andrado was crushed to death 
&T a wild elephant” (Brito’# 
t*en«lation). 

A nether version 

$£y |S told to m* m 

m obiltfjiooa wa* fch*t An- 


blighted 


his life 


drado sent the presents to 
Pooratamby's wife through a 
pedler, that she had the pedlar 
tied to a tree and whipped, and 
that she returned the presents 
along with her slipper. She had 
also at first refused to serve An¬ 
drado his meals a? he did not 
belong to the Veliala caste < an¬ 
cient record* including title 
deed?; to lands to the Sinhalese 
areas *$fer to the Sinhalese 
oast# &s Tellala' and not ‘Goi- 
gama* which is of recent origin) 

but a® her husband insisted that 
the laws of hospitality exempt¬ 
ed her from this custom ah# 
obeyed and served him the 
meals. After pootatamby’s ex¬ 
ecution Andrado tried to be 
friendly with Pootatomby‘* 
wife, but she committed sui¬ 
cide The story of the suicide 
»* aUo supported by n work 
called '*Pootatamby \atfo kn m ’. 

Plot against Dutch 

’The Dutch historian Baldaaim 
to hU book "A true and exact 
description of the great island 
0/ Ceylon ”, published in 1672, 
give* the following version of 
the story. 

The Dutdh left a small gfur- 


*namfiuj uinnsacwnn vci r nvrw 

was a letter which the .cons¬ 
pirator* had addressed him 
styling him Padre de ,3 um 
A lma*, or Father of their Boult, 
In which they made to him 
their above said intention, but 
he did not deliberately «har# 
in the godles* plot, vet his 
better feelings did not, at the 
same time, permit him to be 
tray his ' own countrymen. A 
fatal silence which he brok# 
with hie life The res't ef th# 
culprits, eleven in number, 
were executed on a triple Scaf¬ 
fold the recompense th*y 
sought for; to prevent how 
aver any recurrence of the 
thing the rest of the prisoner* 
were sent out of the Island. 
The corpses of . the sufferer* 
were left suspended on tree* a* 
prey tor the fowl* of the air. 
and the head* of the principal 
agitator* in this abominable 
affair were fixed on *take* and 
exposed ip the public market 
as a warning to other* 
<8aparamadu‘s edition). 

Referring to the “Footo- 
tamby Nad/ikam 1 ' C Brito th# 
translator of the ’Yalpane Via- 
pava Malai, say*; “Footatamby 
and dramatist appear from this 
work to have been Sainto*, 
not withstanding thp Chris¬ 
tian name* they bore For the 
dramatist invokes on his work 
the favour of his usual Hindu 
Gods, and represents hi* hero 
as appealing to the same Gods 
for succour in time# of di#ir*** 
while he carefullv m$kes th# 
Dutch character* swear Hire. 
Christian*”. 

It is probable that the Muda- 
ttyar pretended to be a Chris¬ 
tian before the Portuguese and 


Dutch, because in nay child¬ 
hood 1 was told that when 
one# the Christian® of Atch li¬ 
vely were forbidden to eat. 
on plantain leaver, but on im¬ 
ported plate* they used to eat 
on plantain leave* and hide 
the leaves in the root thatch 

This i* confirmed by BaL 
dabu* himself who ha* the fol¬ 
lowing to say about my native 
village of Atchuvely, one of th# 
oldest Catholic settlement-* in 
Ceylon ever *ince Prince Para- 
nirupasingam, the legal heir to 
the throne, was driven out by 
SankUy, a son of hia father’s 
concubine. The Portuguese pro¬ 
mised to get back the throne, 
if Paranirupasingam became a 
Catholic, which he did, but the 
Portuguese coujd not keep their 
promise 

Village of Atchuvely 

The Yalpana vat paw McUar 
state* that. Thidaveerastngham 
*on of Prince P&mnirupa- 
sing ham wa® given the village 
of Atchuvely. Baldaeu* says: 
"The village of Atchuvely is 
most pleasantly situated among 
the woods where there are in¬ 
numerable cove* of turtll doves, 
which coo at regular periods, 
three *4me* a day and which 
serve the inhabitants a® a 
clock- Here are also plenty of 
hare, deer and wild boar, but 
the place excels all the other* 
for danger from snakes The in¬ 
habitants are indifferent in 
their attendance to bear the 
Gospel ^reached for they a.re 
not altogether free as yet of 
their superstitious notions- 
which is to be attributed to the 
influence of many old Brah¬ 
min® who reside there. The 
aged Brahmin Phillppo has a 
good and sound knowledge of 
our religion, yet it seem* to be 
more o? a historical than doc¬ 
trinal belief Here there also 
resides a learned Brahmin with 
whom I had long talks when I 
,had my house and garden at 
Atohuvely This man after h# 
Had undergone a strict exami¬ 
nation ha.s been baptised bv me 
in hi# 46th vear. He published 
a learned work, composed to 
high poetle style on “The 
Life and Passion of Jesus” and 
written to Latin Malabar or 
the Sanskrit diction which en¬ 
tirely differs from the‘common 
Mala nar The school here con¬ 
sist* of from four to scholars 
and the ordinary congregation 
of the Church amount* to 7. 8 
or 900 nersons”. (Sapramado’s 
edition) 

It was only in recent time* 
th&i the people of Atchuvely 
ceased to be indifferent, and 
became orthodox catholte*, so 
-orthodox in fact that I wa* 
asked to get- out of Atchuvely 
within 24 hours, while I was 
still an undergraduate, because 
fif th# belief* x held. 



















